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MEMORIAL OF THOMAS CLARKSON TAYLOR. | his exuberant life, fraternizing, toiling, leara- 
ing, leading ever, till that life went out. 


He was born on the 24th of Sixth month, 
When a good man dies, one who has been | 1825, in Loudon Co., Va., of which place his 
actively useful in promoting the welfare of| parents, Jonathan and Lydia B. Taylor, were 
his fellow-men, who has thus been the faith- | natives, though his ancestors had come from 
ful servant of his Heavenly Father, and in | Bucks Co., Pa. 
this has done His bidding, it is true, indeed,| Losing his father at an early age, and 
that his memorial is in the hearts of those | under peculiarly discouraging circumstances, 
who knew him. he was left, the second of eight children, to 
He needs no other record than his work | assume suddenly the responsibilities and care 
amongst us; no more eloquent praise than | of a family. 
the memory he leaves behind him. Yet the| Putting aside every temptation to selfish 
love and sympathy of survivors yearn for | indulgence, or to a repinings at his lot, 
some outward expression—some words to tell | he nobly met the duties that the situation im- 
of his virtues and their appreciation of them. | posed, though it involved the sacrifice, for 
Thomas Clarkson Taylor has passed from | the time, of his own hopes and prospects. 
earth, yet his life speaks for him, replete as; The same characteristics that marked his 
it was with that which gives life worth,—the | later life, shone forth in boyhood: he was 
love of right, the humble acquiescence in| humble and obedient, yet joyous, spirited, 
its teachings, and the energy and will to| and energetic. 
do it. Not for him who spoke so freely for| So ambitious to learn, that alone, he pur- 
others, need we utter a word; for our own | sued and mastered a course of higher mathe- 
grief and love, how many ! matics, during a year in which he actively 
It is fitting that we bear some testimony to | labored at all the business of a large farm, 
his worth and usefulness, as an example and | ploughing, and working problems in Euclid, 
encouragement to others. His was a lifeand| His own improvement was never gained 
a character from which can be drawn in an | at the sacrifice of his domestic or filial duties. 
eminent degree lessons of peculiar value to| To his widowed mother he was always a 
the young. His mission was mainly to youth | strength and a support, and to the younger 
—to the young in years, whom he loved, | children, an example and guide. 
counselled, and elevated ; and to the young| He has often been heard to speak of the 
in heart everywhere, with whom he shared | heartfelt dehght he experienced, when on 








Read in and adopted by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
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Quarterly Meeting and other occasions, emi- 
nent Friends from a distance would visit their 
quiet home, and with what absorbing interest 
he would listen to their conversation, drink- 
ing in with avidity what his young heart and 
mind so much craved. 

When at length his duty to his mother and 
family permitted him to leave them, he went 
to Alexandria to complete his education in 
the school of Benjamin Hallowell, and from 
this beloved and honored preceptor, received 
not only such influence and instruction as no 
doubt contributed to the excellence of his 
character, but also important personal bene- 
fits, which he gratefully accepted, and which 
he as freely and generously gave again to 
others, when in his turn benevolent assist- 
ance became possible. 

At the instance of this teacher, he removed, 
in 1852, to Wilmington Delaware, to take 
charge of Friends’ school in that place, and 
by his energy and ability he soon established 
a large and flourishing institution, which con- 
tinued to increase in usefulness so long as he 
lived. 

He was an able and successful teacher, not 
more by reason of his intellectual ability, 
than by his genuine love for young people, 
and his quick perceptions of, and ready sym- 
pathy with, their needs. 

He never forgot the boy in himself, and he 
had a boyish gladness that was contagious, 
which knit him to the hearts of his pupils. 
He loved learning, and infused some of his 
thirst for it into others. 

He worked with energy and inspired those 
around him with a portion of his own zeal. 
Hundreds of young people have gone out 
from his school-room into the world loving 
him, and who van never forget his unwearied 
teachings of goodness and purity, his earnest 
and continual testimonies against the wrong 
use in every shape of alcohol and tobacco, 
illustrated as they were so fully by scientific 
truth. 


In 1854, he was married to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Jesse and Sarah R. Mendenhall, 
of Wilmington, and though that place as his 
home was the scene of his most frequent and 
active labors, yet it scarce can claim all of a 
man, whose interests and teachings extended 
so wide beyond the limits of home and sect. 

He belonged to the great world of humani- 
ty, and in it he was recognized and wel- 
comed. 

Wherever work was to be done, there he 
brought the inspiration of his zeal, support- 
ing the weak, inciting the strong. 

or the Indian, the freedman, the working- 
man, everywhere he labored. Actively in- 
terested in temperance, in education, in the 
promotion of science, and the spread of what 
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he believed an advanced and liberal Chris- 
tianity ; he also shared Jargely in the work 
of First-day schools. To this cause he was 
particularly useful. 

Though his time was closely occupied as a 
teacher in his large seminary, he yet gave 
frequent and instructive lectures in various 
parts of the country, and im a religious 
capacity visited many localities, where he was 
warmly received, and where he always en- 
deavored to bring the influence of enlighten- 
ment and liberality. 

Born and reared a member of Friends’ So- 
ciety, he was a most conscientious advocate 
of its principles, and some time after remov- 
ing to Wilmington, he felt it to be his duty 
to speak in religious meetings; his first pub- 
lic communication being made Ninth month 
27th, 1857. 

His ministry was acceptable, and receiving 
the formal sanction of the meeting in Tenth 
month, 1868, he continued to grow in earnest- 
ness and power, up to the time of his death, 
Tenth month 25th, 1871. 

Many will remember toward the close of 
his life, his powerful and searching addresses, 
in which his clear and practical views of re- 
ligion, his earnest exhortations to activity 
and faithfulness in the right, met with a warm 
response in the hearts of his hearers. 

He was singularly gifted with a clearness 
of. spiritual perception ; God was in all things 
to him, from the greatest to the least, and 
every honest, proper act was his service, thus 
winning the youthful heart to a religion satis- 
fying in its nature, and which the brightness 
of his example rendered lovely and attrac- 
tive. 


Some of his most impressive utterances 
have been made in the places of worship of 
other religious societies, both in his own town 
and elsewhere, in which he received respect- 
ful attention, and from the colored people! 
whom he often addressed in their meetings, 
he won respect and reverence. 

The lessons of morality and practical good- 
nes in the every-day relations of life which 
he endeavored to impress upon others, were 
enforced by his own example. 

He was self-sacrificing, ready to bear an- 
other’s burden, cheerful, helpful, generous 
and forgiving. 

His conscientious improvement of all his 
faculties was remarkable, so that like the 
faithful servant in the parable he was ready 
to return ten talents for the five intrusted to 
his charge. 

While dwelling with love on the virtues 
and attainments of our friend, we do not for- 
get that a portrait without shadows is never 
a faithful likeness. 

The very temperament that gave such vi- 
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tality and force to his character, had its cor- 
responding trials and temptations. Doubt- 
less his conflicts and struggles sometimes end- 
ed in defeat as well as victory, but instead of 
dwelling in useless discouragement upon past 
failures, he learned from “the things he suf- 
fered,” and gained strength to press forward 
in the path of duty, so that his-sudden death 
in the meridian of life leaves the assurance 
that “his work was done in the day-time.” 

He has publicly spoken of his feelings when 
on leaving his home for the first time to come 
North, he arrived at Harper’s Ferry two or 
three hours before the time for the starting 
of the train. He wandered ont among the} ~ 
rocky hill-sides to pass the time of waiting, 
and as he sat thinking of the new life open- 
ing before him, among entire strangers, and 
feeling deeply his loneliness, his thoughts 
went up to bis heavenly Father, and he then 
and there made a covenant with his God that 
if He would be with him in the way he was 
going, and allow him to find a home and a 
~ among this people, he would serve the 

rd faithfully and to the best of his ability 
all the days of his life. All through the after 
years the light of that promise reflected in 
his heart, shone through his life and actions. 

Still actively working and ever planning 
new enterprises of benevolence, he was struck 
down in the prime of his manhood by a sud- 
den and severe illness of but little more than 
oneday. His extreme suffering and unex- 
pected death left no room for the expression 
of those tender feelings and peaceful assur- 
ances, ev satisfying to the hearts of survivors : 
but they feel no fear for him, whose life was 
the best evidence that he had not been un- 
mindful of the injunction—* Therefore be ye 
also ready: for in such an hour as ye think 
not the Son of man cometh.” 

The whole community experienced a pain- 
ful shock at the sudden removal of one so 
useful and beloved, and the high estimation 
in which he was held by all classes, was 
shown by the great concourse of true mourn- 
ers assembled at his funeral in the large 
meeting-house on West Street, where many, 
including ministers of other societies, gave 
feeling tributes to his life and character. 

Some two hundred pupils of his school, 
from which he had gone out so short a time 
before, stood around the remains of their be- 
loved teacher, and with aching hearts sor- 
rowed for a father and a friend. May his 
example influence others to follow the light of 
Divine teaching, and stimulate their efforts 
for the advancement of Truth. 


that the church or the creed, or the ritual, or 
the dogma that intervenes with a screen, 
however beautiful and elaborate, between me, 
panting for a parent’s love and daily famili- 
arity, and the parent yearning for my child- 
like affection, is a barrier to be swept away, 
unless it will of itself open up to show me 
more clearly the vision and fruition of that 
divine joy. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BRIEF NOTES. NO. 8. 
BY EK. MICHENER. 

The Temperance Ladder, No. 1. 


The following condensed history of the 
Temperance Reformation in the Society of 
Friends, is drawn, in part, from early Eng- 
lish data, but chiefly from the records of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, with occasional 
illustrations from the minutes of its subordi- 
nate branches. 

Whether viewed in its religious, moral, 
social, or political aspect, the indulgence in 
the use of NARCOTIC STIMULANTS in the 
form of alcoholic drinks, opium, tobacco, ete., 
is one of the greatest evils which has ever 
been inflicted on poor suffering humanity. 

It should not have seemed strange, had all 
those who have professed to wear the badge of 
true discipleship with Christ—the love of 
the brotherhood—borne a united and con- 
sistent testimony against the use of intoxicat- 
ing drinks. Unhappily, it has not been so. 
Drunkenness has indeed been as a foul blot 
on the social page, and quack motalists have 
devised many inefficient remedies, after the 
habit was confirmed, to stay the spreading 
leprosy. Failing to do this, they have cut 
off the offending member, but seem not to have 
inguired into nor understood the cause of the 
malady, nor used any precaution to avoid the 
contagion which it diffused. 

Friends claim to have been the pioneers in 
the advocacy of temperance—the first te 
hold up and maintain a practical testimony 
against intemperance. ‘his may be, and [ 
believe is true, and I would not detract from 
their merits; but if I mistake not, a true and 
impartial history of the temperance move- 
ment is yet to be written. 

Pioneers as they were, it was a long time 
before they, as a religious body, could raise 
their testimony higher than has been indi- 
cated—Drunkenness. They continued to use 
intoxicating drinks, apparently without rec- 
ognizing the obvious fact that it was the use 
which led into the abuse; the drinking which 
led into drunkenness. They seem not to 
have learned the maxim, “ Remove the cause 
and the effect will cease.” 

Before proceeding, I wish the reader to 
understand and constantly remember that the 





THERE is a noble passage in the preaching 
of anoble Apustle, which says that God is 
not far from any of us; and it seems to me 
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Discipline of Friends very naturally separates | Bread, 2s. 6d. 
. wr . : Cheese : : . Os. 8d, 
into three distinct forms : ieideiedaniiteal ec. a 
Advice, for the preservation of all its|peiny a 
1. vice, P Breakfast, 2s. 5d. 
members. Beer, 8 gallons, 83s. Od. 
2. Admonitien, by overseers, or other} Wine and tobacco, 5s. 4d. 
Friends, to the erring. Servants, 1s. 10d, 
3. Censure, upon \the conduct of the gross ts a Ok 
trangressor. Collected, . ‘ ‘ : : 2 3. % 
Hence, these several grades of progress se 
may properly constitute so many steps, or| Paid by Monthly Meeting, . £1 0s. 9d. 


rounds, in the construction of the following 


TEMPERASCE LADDER. 


A ladder has many rounds, and is an em- 
blem of gradual ascent. 

I Rounp.—Drunkenness. Advisory. 

1668. “ That Friends do keep in their tes- 
timony against * * * all profane, idle tip- 
pling, and taking tobacco in coffee-houses and 
ale-houses, which is an ill savour.”— George 
Foz. 

About this time numerous are the cases 
recorded on the books, of drunkenness, fraud, 
gambling iu ale-houses, beating of wives, 
&c.” Thus we read of an appointment to 
visit “old Putin, the smith, about his getting 
drunk and beating his daughter. He used 
to beat his wife formerly.”"—London Maga- 
zine, 230. 

“Paid Gabriel Erwood for wine, for 
Friends that came to his house after Meet- 
ing.” Again, 

“For wine for Friends that declared at 
this meeting.” 

Such bills appear to have been rendered 
quarterly, for some twenty or thirty shillings. 
—(See London Friends’ Meeting.) 

1698. “Agreed by this meting that Richard 
Almond be desired and empowered to pro- 
vide some wine for the refreshment of labor- 
ing Friends, after meetings, &c.” At a later 
period the meeting was charged for ‘‘ twelve 
pints of wine and sixpenny worth of Bis- 
cakes.” 

In extenuation of this pernicious practice, 
it should be remembered with what energy 
and earnestness the preachers of that period 
labored, and that their meetings often held 
four or five hours. Yet it might have been 
worthy of consideration whether the Biscakes 
alone, or with a cup of coffee, could not have 
been profitably substituted for the wine. 

1728. “A good substantial meal for all 
Friends present was furnished whenever 
Quarterly Meeting was held at Wandworth. 

* * * First of Fifth mo., 1728,—“Twenty 
men and twenty-one women dined at the 
Rose and Crown.” Bill of fare: 


25 pounds loia of beef, at 33 d., 7s. Od. 
293 “ veal, at 4}d., ° ‘ - Ile. Od. 
6 pounds 14 ounces bacon, at 9d. 5s, 2d. 
Beans, one peck, Os. 10d. 
Puddings, . 9s. 3d. 





Sent in gratis by Joho Kerweidt, 6 cabbages, 6 
cauliflowers, and cucumbers with salad. 


Tn an extended memoir of that most ex- 


{cellent man, Dr, Fothergill, we read: “ At 


his meals he was remarkably temperate—in 
the opinion of some, rather too abstemious— 
eating sparingly but with a good relish, and 
rarely exceeding two glasses of wine at dinner 
or supper. Yet by this uniform and steady 
temperance, he preserved his mind vigorous 
and active aud his constitution equal to all 
his engagements.” —( London Magazine, 260.) 

The worthy Friends alluded to in the fore- 
going quotations no doubt supposed that they 
were strictly abstemious in their habits—cer- 
tainly so compared with the customs of that 
age. But when they ascended the first round 
of the ladder, and testified against ‘“ drunk- 
enness,” they did not perceive, or only dimly 
saw, where it would ultimately lead. Let 
those of every age be faithful to the manifest 
requirements which it brings, and all will be 
well. 

II Rounp.—Sale of rum to Indians.—Ad- 
visory. 

Friends who emigrated to New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania actuated alike by sentiments of 


justice and humanity to the Indians, and a 


regard to their own comfort and personal 
satety, soon found it necessary to rise one 
step higher. 

1679. “This meeting doth unanimously 
agree and give as their judgment, that it is 
not consistent with the honor of Truth for 
any that make profession thereof, to sell rum, 
or other strong /iquors, to the Indians, because 
they use them not to moderation, but to ex- 
cess, and drunkenness.” —( Yearly Meeting.) 


1687 “The practice of selling rum, or 
other strong drink, to the Indians, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, or exchanging rum or 
other strong liquors for any goods or mer- 
chandize with them, considering the abuse 
they make of it, isa thing contrary to the 
mind of the Lord, and a great reflection and 
dishonor to the Truth, so far as any profess- 
ing it are concerned; and for the more ef- 
fectual preventing this evil practice as afore- 
said, we advise that this, our testimony, be en- 
tered in every Monthly Meeting book, and every 
Friend belonging to said meeting to subscribe 
the same.” —( Yearly Meeting.) 


ac 
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This is probably the first temperance pledge 
on record. The Monthly Meeting of Middle- 
ton has the pledge on its minutes, signed by 
forty-nine members. Other meetings are 
supposed to have done the same. 

The Falls Monthly Meeting added to its 
minutes: “ Thomas Yardley and William 
Janney do speak with W. B. and caution 
him thereof.” His answer iz, that it is not 
against the law, neither does he know that it 
is any evil. However, if Friends desire it, 
he will forbear.” ‘“ That Lyonel Britain do 
speak to W. B. again, and acquaint him that 
it is the desire of Friends that he would be 
very careful, &c.—(Falls Monthly Meeting.) 
Yet, sixteen years later, the same meeting 
desires the same “ W. B. to supply what W. 
P. stands in need of, it being some molasses 
and some rum.” 

This W. P. was a poor man, perhaps sick 
also, which the meeting had to support. But 

- B. was a noted minister of the Falls 
Meeting, which was long held in his house. 
He was a merchant, and sometimes chosen to 
the Assembly, and to the Provincial Council. 
Strange that he could not see that the sale of 
rum to the Indians was an evil. 

IIT Rounp.—Sipping and tippling of drams, 
—Advisory. 

1706. “ Advised that none accustom them- 
selves to vain and idle company, sipping and 
tippling of drams and strong drinks in inns 
or elsewhere. For though such as use that 
evil practice, may not so far be suddenly pre- 
vailed upon as to be drunk in the greatest 
degree, yet they often inffame themselves 
thereby, so as to become like ground, fitted 
for the greatest transgression.”—( Yearly 
Meeting.) 

IV Rounp.—Selling liquor to Indians, é&e. 
—Admonitory. 

Advice, very properly, goes before censure. 
The Yearly Meeting had for 40 years ad- 
vised, and repeated its advice, on this im- 
portant subject. 

1719. “ Advised that such be dealt with as 
sell, barter, or exchange, either directly or in- 
directly to the Indians, rum, brandy, or other 
strong liquors.” —( Yearly Meeting) 

V Rounp.— Excess in drinking.—Admoni- 
tory. 

1721. “Inasmuch as peoples being hurt 
and diaguised by strong drink seems to be a 
prevailing evil, therefore, when any among 
us are overtaken therewith, they should be 
early admonished, and dealt with-as disor- 
derly persons.—( Yearly Meeting.) 

VI Rounn.—Moderate drinking danger- 
ous.— Advisory. 

1721. “ It becomes the concern of this meet- 
ing to advise and caution all of our profes- 
sion carefully to watch against this evil when 


it begins to prevail upon them in a general 
manner, or more particularly at occasional 
times of taking it; the frequent use whereof, 
especially drama, being a dangerous inlet ; the 
repetition and increase of them insensibly 
stealing upon the unwary by wantonness in 
the young, and the false and deceitful heat it 
seems to supply the aged with ; so that by long 
habit, when the true warmth of nature be- 
comes thereby weakened and supplanted, the 
stomach seems to crave these strong spirits, 
even to supply what they have destroyed.”— 
( Yearly Meeting.) 

It is interesting to observe how completely 
this minute anticipates some of the boasted 
discoveries of more modern times. It recog- 
nizes all the essential principles of the tem- 
perance reformation, but they were not then 
able to carry them out. 

VII Rounp.— Giving liquors at vendues. 
—Admonitory. 

1726. “It having been observed that a 
pernicious custom has prevailed upon the peo- 
ple, of giving rum and other strong liquors, 
to excite such as bid at vendues, and provoke 
them at every bidding to advance the price, 
which, beside the injustice of the artifice, is 
very scandalous, and leads to great intemper- 
ance and disorder; therefore it is the unani- 
mous sense of this meeting, to caution Friends 
against the same; and if any under our pro- 
fession do fall into this evil practice, or do, 
by any means, encourage the same (by giving 
or taking drams or strong liquor at vendues, 
or other noisy, revelling gatherings,) they 
should be speedily dealt withal as disorderly 
persons.” —( Yearly Meeting.) 

It may be observed that the preamble to 
the law of this State, probibiting the practice, 
is virtually and almost verbally a copy of 
the foregoing advice, which was uttered twen- 
ty-five years before its enactment. 

VIII Rounp.— Family use and among chil- 
dren.— Advisory. 

1735-6. “ This meeting repeats the caution 
of last year against the frequent use of drams, , 
or other strong drink in families and else- 
where ; and particularly to be cautious of 
giving them to children, and thereby accustom 
them to the habit of drinking strong liquors.” 
—( Yearly Meeting.) 

Very proper, and yet it is hardly less dan- 
gerous for the parent to pass the children by. 
Children are often close observers and cor- 
rect reasoners, If the article is good for the 
parents, or is used as a token of hospitality 
to a friend, they will conclude that it would 
be good for them also. The denial only 
whets the appetite and increases the craving. 
It is also felt as a deception and falsehood 
practiced upon them. If parents will consider 
this, they will soon find that there is but one 
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safe and consistent course for them to pursue 
—one means of safety for their children—the 
example of total abstinence from all that intoxi- 
cates. 

1737. “ We fervently pray that all Friends 
may be careful not to give way to the grati- 
fying av inordinate appetite for any kind of 
drams or vther spirituous liquors.—( Yearly 
Meeting. 

IX Rounp.— Moderate drinking.— Admon- 
itory. 

1738. “It is recommended to the several 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings to caution 
Friends that they be exceeding careful against 
the too frequent use of spirituous liquors, * * 
and to direct the overseers to deal with such 
as may drink to excess.” —( Yearly Meeting.) 

X Rounp.— Recommendation for license.— 
Advisory. 

1738. “The great number of public-houses 
being considered, it is recommended that 
Friends use their endeavors to lessen the num- 
ber of persons for that service; and that 
Friends be careful not to sign petitions to 
recommend any but such as are proper per- 
sons, or where there is a real necessity.”— 
( Yearly Meeting.) 

For many years Quarterly Meetings had 
been in the practice of inquiring of the over- 
seers how it was with the Friends under their 
care. Thus, Concord Quarterly Meeting in- 
quired, in 1711, how its advices had been ob- 
served “against keeping vain or loose com- 
pany in fairs, markets, drinking-houses or 
any other places. Against vain and frothy 
discourses, drinking to excess, and against a 
vain custom of drinking healths, as it is 
called, and against drinking one to another.” 

XI Rounp.— Query. 

1743. “ This meeting directs that the fol- 
lowing Query be read in the several Monthly 
and Preparative Meetings at least once in 
each quarter of the year: 

“Do Friends keep clear of excess either in 
drinking drams or other strong drink ?”— 
( Yearly Meeting.) 

I shall continue to "give this Query as it 
has been modified from time to time, in cor- 
respondence with the progress of the concern, 
of which its successive changes are a good 
index. 

1749. “The overseers are desired to be 
timely and vigilant in dealing with such as 
offend against this branch of our discipline.” 
( Yearly Mecting.) 

XII Rounn.— Giving liquors at vendues. 
—Censure. 


1750. “ Our discipline which relates to the 
practice of giving drams or other strong drink 
at vendues being now considered, it is the 
sense of this meeting that such persons who 
transgress the same should be dealt with as 








disorderly persons, and if they persist in jus- 
tifying their conduct, and refuse to give satis- 
faction for the same, they ought to be testified 
against.” —( Yearly Meeting.) 


XIII Rounp.— Query. 
1755. “ Are Friends careful to avoid the 


excessive use of spirituous liquors ; the un- 
necessary frequenting cf taverns and places 
of diversion ; and to keep to true moderation 
and temperance, on the account of births, 


marriages, burials and all other occasions ?” 
( Yearly Meeting. ) 


(To be continued.) 
-_— --—20e.-- 


Occupation.— What a glorious thing it is 
for the human Leart! Those who work hard . 
seldom yield to fancied or real sorrow. When 
grief sits down, folds its hands, and mourn- 
fully feeds upon its own tears, weaving the 
dim shadows that a little exertion might 
sweep away into a funeral pall, the strong 
spirit was shorn of its might, and sorrow be- 
comes our master. When troubles flow upon 
you dark and heavy, toil not with the waves, 
and wrestle not with the torrent; rather seek 
by occupation to divert the dark waters that 
threaten to overwhelm you into a thousand 
channels, which the duties of life always pre- 
sent. Before you dream of it, those waters 
will fertilize the present and give birth to 
fresh flowers, that will become pure and holy 
in the sunshine which penetrates to the path 
of duty in spite of every obstacle. Grief, 
after all, is but a selfish feeling, and most 
selfish is the man who yields himself to the 
indulgence of apy psssion which brings no 
joy to his fellow-men. 


THE DIVINE LOVE. 


It has always been a wonder and a mystery, 
how there could be dealings between man and 
his Creator. God seems put a very long way 
from us, by the simple fact that he is unseen. 
When we call him Infinite, that word seems 
to denote something utterly beyond our reach 
or comprehension. How can we know him ? 
And not knowing him, how can we have any 
feeling toward him? 

In the simplest words, and with the most 
perfect confidence, the Apostle John tells us: 
“We love him, because he first loved us.” 
We are to believe that in the Divine nature 
there is the same element which in us is ex- 
ercised toward our friends. We are to under- 
stand that in God it exists in a purity and 
intensity corresponding to his superiority to 
us, yet is, in its essential quality, the same 
emotion with which we are familiar in our- 
selves, 

Men are under a Divine administration as 
a child is under the administration of the 
family. The child comes into the world the 
most feeble, and unconscious, and insignificant 
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of living things. It comes to parents who are 
infinitely above it in power and knowledge, 
and the capacity to enjoy and to suffer. Yet, 
from the very first, al] the knowledge and all 
the power of the parents become servants to 
the child. There is lavished on it care and 
tenderness a thousand times beyond its power 
to comprehend. Its only conscious wants are 
those of the lowest animal. It desires but 
food and warmth. But how much more is 
iven it! Its clothing and adornments are 
ovingly wrought into beauty of which the 
child can have no perception. Kisses and 
smiles and all manner of endearments, known 
only to mothers, are lavished on the little un- 
erceiving thing. All the workings of the 
weld are planned with reference to its 
comfort. The father toils all day with a new 
motive to provide for his child. The mother 
gives her strength and health, if need be, a 
glad offering. And father’s and mother's 
thoughts already reach far out into the future. 
They look forward to the manhood or woman- 
hood of this child, and, with longing and 
prayers that may not be uttered, seek to fore- 
cast for it a joyful and victorious life. And 
down deep in their hearts, beyond the power 
of words or thought to give expression, what 
unutterable love and yearning go out to- 
ward the babe, who lies unconscious of it all ! 
Yet ere long the atmosphere of brooding 
tenderness kindles an answering life. The 
baby comes to know its mother’s face. It 
smiles back at her. Its arms reach out for 
her embrace. And presently the words 
“‘ papa!” “ mamma!” come from its lips ; and 
was there ever such music as those feeble 
sounds bring to the fond ears that listen to 
catch them! Then come on the later stages 
of childhood. Powers of thought and feeling 
awaken. And all along, the thing which is 
most real and sure to the child is the comfort 
and refuge waiting for it in the mother’s arms, 
and upon the father’s knee. In its childish 
fashion it pays them back their love. Yet how 
little can it measure what is in their hearts! 
How small a part it sees of the provident care 
that is exercised over all its wants of body 
and mind. Fatherhood and motherhood 
mean a hundred times more than the child 
ean ever know. 


Now, in just this way men are under the 
fatherhood and motherhood of God. They 
come into a world which has been preparing 
for them through ages. Their wants are sup- 
plied through wonderful agencies of nature, 
the instruments of wisdom beyond man’s ‘ind- 
ing out. Around them lies a world of beauty 
that their senses can at best only begin to take 
in. All the experiences which come to them 


are by Divine arrangement intended to lift 
them up toward manhood. All sweet human 





affections, the love of father, and mother, and 
wife, and child, and friend, are expressions of 
God’s love, which inspires them all, and a 
thousand fold transcends them. So we are 
encompassed and set round on every side with 
his mercies and tenderness. Our natures can 
no more fully interpret and measure them, 
than the baby can measure the father’s and 
mother’s love for it. Our noblest moods, our 
highest conceptions, fall far below the ineffa- 
ble reality. We are to open ourselves to these 
things. We are to take the thought of God 
into our lives, and let it grow there. As when 
the sun draws daily northward, the spring 
comes into the barren earth, and buds begin 
to swell, and a faint green clothes the trees ; 
and so, slowly, with storms and set-backs, yet 
steadily advancing, all the glorious beauty of 
summer comes in, with song of bird and wealth 
of blossom and fruit ;—so in our lives should 
the inshining love of God quicken into life a 
responsive love, ever growing, and revealing 
itself in all purity, and sweetness, and nobility 
of living. But grow as far as we may, we 
shall never in this life, not even in our bright- 
est moments, receive more than a glimpse of 
that full disclosure which God will hereafter 
make of himself. 

We are like the baby that lies sleeping in 
its cradle beneath its mother’s eye. As she 
guards its slumbers, her face lights up with a 
smile that, much as it tells, hardly begins to 
express the affection that yearns within her 
heart. The child wakes, and its eyes catch 
its mother’s face beaming above it, and it 
smiles back and stretches its hands toward 
her. So, at times, we wake to asense of God, 
whose love broods over us. But our fullest 
sense of him tells no larger part of the feeling 
in him toward us, than the smiling baby 
knows of its mother’s heart. : 

The fuller revelation shall one day be given. 
“Now,” says Paul, “I know in part, but then 
shall I know even as also 1 am known.” That 
is the knowledge that waits to break upon us. 
And the coming to that is what we call death. 
—Christian Union. * 


Gg Terafsogyss 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








What good is to be done, if we are, in all 
we say, to be thinking what this or that per- 
son will say of us? The very thing we want 
is candor: candor, not opinions only. To 
learn in fact, to listen to each other without 
affecting to be shocked. For who has a 
right to be shocked at the sincere thoughts of 
another man? If they are not wise thoughts, 
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itis better they should be stated, than hid- 
den ; for wise and true ideas will gain by the 
coutrast, and the concession of liberty—nay, 
more, the encouragement of perfect frank- 
ness will make us all more honest men. Men 
like frankness. Carlyle said, long ago, “ we 
have got into a miserable puddle of dishon- 
esty in religious matters, and cant has been 
supreme from zenith to nadir.” * * * * 
In regard to controversy on subjects out of 
the reach of settlement, I think when we 
have learned how imperfect all our knowl- 
edge is, and indeed that it is only relative to 
us and not absolute, we shall hesitate before 
we talk of refuting each other. That which 
we cannot know for certain, we may assume 
that God did not intend us to know, and has 
been content to allow his Truth to rest on 
its own inherent power to make itself 
felt, and not on considerations having no 
bearing on its value. For if He were to tell 
us something which was true, but which we 
had no capacity for perceiving, it would not 
for the reason that He had said so be true to 
us—it would be but a word in an unknown 
tongue. What is of far more importance to 
us is Christ’s life, and the true things he 
taught the world. He came to tell men that 
they were themselves the temples of the 
Holy Ghost, and that the Eternal Father 
dwells not in temples made with hands. We 
lose his Gospel when we set about puzzling 
ourselves with questions which cannot be 
answered, and must forever remain open. 
When we have gained the position Jesus 
Christ pointed out to us, we shall learn that 
the same door of revelation is open to us 
which was opened to the prophets and apos- 
tles of old. They had no Bible, but they 
made that which has come down to us ; and 
will not our experience profit those who fol- 
low us? 





I sympathized with thee, my dear friend, 
in thy feeling of exclusion from the meeting 
held over the way. Those who remember the 
good old days when all gathered for spiritual 
refreshment under one roof, must feel much 
when such occasions remind you so forcibly 
that we can no longer meet together. Though 
our dress is similar, and most of the testimo- 
nies are held by us and them in common, we 
are as decidedly two separate sects as if our 
names were more dissimilar. Yes, dear, I 
can respond to the concern expressed by thee 
that “we may watch even always.” It is 
often my desire to be found abiding in this 
state of watchfulness and humility, but how 
easy I find it to yield to temptation, and say 
and du what I afterwards am brought into 
judgment for. O what a great thing it is to 

so on the watch, that we are enabled to 


perform the little hourly duty, as well as 
those which impress us more especially. We 
cannot doubt that the Master’s table is open 
for all who seek and need nourishment. 
Sometimes we are scarcely sensible of the 
provision which is ever furnished by a wise 
Father, but when life grows dark, and the 
heart mourns the withdrawal of earthly 
blessings then we often have meat to eat 
which is beyond our conception. Let us, 
then, my dear friend, encourage each other 
to believe that through all our weaknesses 
and needs, the love of the Father will abound 
for our strength and deliverance. 


Your annual gathering has come and gone 
and doubtless many have been refreshed and 
strengthened by the bread that was broken 
and distributed on that occasion. May these 
prize the privilege and not forget that there 
are many scattered up and down in the land 
who would be glad of even the crumbs which 
fell from the table and which have been swept 
out as of no account. I should have very much 
enjoyed mingling with my friends on this oc- 
casion, for it seems a very long time since I 
have had such a privilege, but my sphere of 
duty just now appears to be in a different 
part of the vineyard, and if I receive my 
penny, what more can I ask. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 15, 1872. 











PHILADELPHIA AND ITs Envrrons.—From 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. we have received 
“ Philadelphia and its Environs,” a finely il- 
lustrated little work descriptive of the vari- 
ous places of interest in and around our city. 
It gives explicit directions how to reach all 
the points of historic importance, or archi- 
tectural and scientific interest around us. 


OverworK.—We look with deep regret 
upon the many cases of disease and of un- 
timely death around us which are to be at- 
tributed to undue exertions in business, or in 
study. Business of some kind is healthful 
to the body and to the mind. Without stea- 
dy, useful mental occupation, we believe the 
human mind cannot be fully developed, and 
without the needful stimulus of work the 
physical system becomes enfeebled. That 
which has been termed “the primal curse ” 
is a real blessing, if cheerfully accepted 
without haste or feverish excitement. No 
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day spent in useful work should fail to bring 
the reward of a satisfied conscience. 





the incipient germs of “consumption” in 
his system. Both these, and many other af- 
fections, predispose the person who has them 
to quiet and gentle habits. Nature is a good 
monitor, and when her admonitions are 
heeded, life, even with weak frames, may last 
o the end of three score years and ten. The 
slowly acting cause of death remains unsus- 
pected till that death occurs at the natural 
period, at the end of man’s appointed time. 

Put a person physically weak, under un- 
natural pressure, and the delicate mechanism, 
overworked, suddenly gives way. He has 
entered upon a course to which his powers 
were not equal; and the necessary conse- 
quence is early death. In other cases, where 
there is an unsuspected lack of vital stamina, 
the overtasked powers give way in dementia 
or paralysis. Or, when no functional dis- 
turbance or deficiency exists, the whole man 
goes down at once. There is only one phrase 
which describes the case. He is worn out— 
thoroughly and completely, and, it would 
seem, in all the powers of his body at once. 
He has lived out his three score years and ten 
in half the appointed time, and exhausted 
his vital energies.” 








‘* Something accomplished, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” ; 


And such repose as the idle voluptuary 
can never know. 

But what is the consequence of a day spent 
in feverish striving after the unattainable, 
and in battling with the inevitable. The 
overtaxed brain throbs, the physical strength 
is exhausted, and it becomes a matter of the 
greatest difficulty to practice that sweet Chris- 
tian patience which elevates and ennobles hu- 
man life. 

Will not our energetic, restless workers 
take warning from the sad experience so 
plentiful around us, and moderate the zeal 
which is unduly wasting their strength, and 
inevitably shortening their valuabl2 lives? 
A calm, trustful spirit ought to be cultivated. 
This was a characteristic trait of those grand 
shepherd ancestors of the Jewish race over 
whose remarkable longevity we have often 
pondered. Abraham received angel visitants 
when waiting in quiet peace at the door of 
his tent at eventide. 


The Ledger of this city says: “ Yet noone 
who looks about him can fail to see that the 
tendency of the age is to unnatural excite- 
ment, rather than to quiet progress. Physi- 
cians hold that diseases run in cycles, and 
that the character of the prevailing ailments 


Cede. 
MARRIED. 
BAYNES—BURROUGH.—In Baltimore, on the 
16th of 5th mo., 1872, with the approbation of Bal- 
timore Monthly Meeting, George B. Baynes and 
Mary, daughter of Jacob Burrough, all of Baltimore. 





From Old and New. 
THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 


BY GEORGE L. CHANEY. 


One of the attractions of an old sea-board 
town of Massachusetts, formerly noted for its 
and causes of death is determined by the | trade with the East Indies, is a museum of 
general habits and circumatances of society. | curiosities, brought together from every land, 

In times of great calamity, as for instance, | and displayed in a spacious hall. Strangers 
war, or anarchy, the most superficial observer | from afar have felt repaid for visiting it by 
can perceive this fact. But when there|the variety and suggestiveness of its collec- 
seems no special cause for abnormal or un-|tion. Only the retrospect of maturer years 
usual diseases and deaths, we accept what|can estimate the influence of such a hall of 
happens, whatever it may be, as natural and | wonders upon a growing youth. At this date, 
necessary. Functional derangements, and | one who enjoyed its treasures can realize in 
what should be regarded as exceptional visi- | part their value. The boy who lived in its 
tations, are looked upon as part of the neces- | neighborhood was at home all the world over. 
sary conditions of life, and health, and dis-| For could he not on exhibition days have a 
ease. Laymen, however, should be careful | ticket for the asking, enter the chamber of all 
of dogmatizing on a subject which is peculi- | nations, travel around both capes, and come 
arly the province of the medical faculty. | safely home again in one afternoon? : 
But the supposition may be hazarded that| To walk around this room was to circum- 
sudden deaths, cases of paralysis, and that | navigate the globe. It would take too long 
incurable malady which may he termed | to describe all the sights on the way. But 
“breaking down,” are remarkably frequent | the voyage began and ended with a group of 
at the present time. All these cases are | figures, which, once seen, could never be for- 
probably due to the feverish excitement | gotten. 
which is so apt to affect most men incom-| In immense glass cases, dressed in the cool 
munities where the reigning desire is haste to | linen and silk of the tropics, with bronzed 
get rich. A man may live a long life with | cheeks and shining black hair, and small, 
what is called “heart disease,” or even with ' piercing black eyes, images of Calcutta mer. 
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chants, of life size, and their attendants, met 
the boyish visitor’s wondering gaze. 

Twenty years have gone by since these 
placid figures traded with his young imagina- 
tion, and gave him visions of the far East in 
return for child-like curiosity. And to-day, 
as he attempts to picture Rammohun Roy 
and Chunder Sen, the founder and the re- 
storer of the Brahmo faith in India, his mind 
goes back to the old Salem museum, and re- 
news its commerce with the life-like images 
clad in silk and linen. 

“ But who are Rammohun Roy and Chun- 
der Sen? and what is the Brahmo faith?” 
you may ask. It will be the object of this 
paper to answer these questions. 

Rawmohun Roy was born at Bordouan, in 
the province of Bengal, in 1780. He was edu- 
cated as a Brahmin. He early conceived a 
horror of the idolatries practiced by the Hin- 
doos, and wrote a book “ Against the Idolatry 
of all Religions,” which gave great offence, 
and made him many enemies. His acquaint- 
ance with Sanscrit enabled him to study the 
Hindoo Scriptures; and he became convinced 
that the original records taught a system of 
pure theism, which maintained the existence 
of one sole God, infinite and eternal, whose 
acceptable worship was with the mind, and 
who demanded virtue of his worshippers. He 
translated portions of these sacred books, and 
strove to convert the people to his pure and 
exalted views. In due time his studies brought 
him to the Bible; and his careful reading of 
it led him to the conclnsion that “ the doc- 
trines of Christ were more conducive to moral 
principles, and better adapted to the use of 
rational beings, than any other which had 
come to his knowledge.” His clear mind re- 
jected the doctrine of the Trinity, as being in 
reality polytheistic. In order to satisfy him- 
_ self as to the teaching of the Bible, he read 
the Jewish and Christian Scriptures in their 
original languages. This thorough reading 
of the Bible convinced him that the doctrine 
of the Trinity was not taught there; and he 
therefore accepted the Christian religion as 
true and divine. Having come to this con- 
viction, he endeavored to convince his coun- 
trymen of the truth of Christianity, and pre- 
pared a book called “The Precepts of Jesus: 
the Guide to Peace and Happiness.” This 
was a compilation of the moral teachings of 
Jesus contained in the four gospels; i. e., it 
was the teaching of Jesus separated from the 
other matter contained in the New Testament. 
He frankly says, in his introduction to this 
work, that he omits “ the historical and other 
passages, because they are liable to doubts 
and disputes of freethinkers and antichris- 
tians; especially miraculous relations, which 
are much less wonderful than the fabricated 


tales handed down to the natives of Asia, and 
therefore would be likely to carry very little 
weight with them.” 

Of course, this free use of the New Testa- 
ment drew down upon Rammohun Roy the 
condemnation of the Christian teachers in 
India; for the things omitted were the basis 
of their systems. 

Confine the sects to the words of Jesus, and 
little room would be left for the building up 
of sectarian Christianity. The attacks of his 
Christian opponents were deliberately and 
most ably answered by this Hindoo student of 
the Bible. Butin vain. “He that heareth 
my commandments and keepeth them, he it 
is that loveth me,” was the Hindoo disciple’s 
justification for giving his people only the 
commandments of Jesus. But the churches 
had substituted for the Master’s word, “ He 
that heareth my doctrines and believeth them, 
he it is that is Christian ;” and they rejected 
the simple follower of Jesus. 

Rammohun Roy died in England in 1833, 
whither he had gone on a political mission. 
He was essentially a Unitarian Christian, the 
truths of which body he believed were consist- 
ent with the primitive form of Brahminism. 

Such was Rammohun Roy, the reputed 
founder of the Brahmo Soma). 

And who is Chunder Sen? 

Babu Keshub Chunder Sen is a Hindoo of 
good family, belonging to the physician caste 
in India. He was early left an orphan, and 
placed by his uncle in an English school. He 
afterwards graduated at the college at Cal- 
cutta. This education gave him a thorough 
knowledge ot English literature; and this it 
was which broke the bonds of idolatry, and 
emancipated him from the religion of his 
family. He then joined a society known in 
Lower Bengal as the Brahmo Sumaj, and be- 
fore long became the acknowledged leader of 
one branch of these reformers. The Bengal 
Somaj acknowledge him as their present 
leader. 


In the spring of 1870, he made a visit to 
England, for the purpose of bringing India 
and England into closer sympathy, and a 
better understanding of each other. It is from 
his published speeches, and those of the Eng- 
lish gentlemen who received him, that we 
have gathered most of our knowledge of 
Chunder Sen. Before his English visit, he 
was the editor of “ The Indian Mirror,” the 
organ of the Bramho Somaj; and his influ- 
ence is still pereeptible, although not para- 
mount, in that paper. 

His religion, as revealed in his sermons and 
addresses, is in perfect accord with the Chris- 
tianity of Jesus He does not accept either 


the name or the doctrines of any Christian 
sect; he does not even accept the general 
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name of Christian. Nevertheless, the truths 
of Christ have seldom if ever received a pro- 
founder acceptance by any man than by Sen; 
nor have these truths appeared in the teach- 
ing, and, so far as I know, in the life of any 
nominal Christian, with clearer signs of gen- 
uineness than in the teaching and life of this 
pious Brahmo. Clearly, here is a man with 
the thing Christianity vital in his heart, with- 
out the name. It comes with refreshing con- 
trast to a community in which the name and 
the thing are distributed in the reverse pro 
portion. IfChunder Sen is a fair representa- 
tive of Brahmoism, we do not hesitate to say 
that we would rather share his religion, with 
or without the name of Christian, than any of 
the sectarian forms of Christianity, however 
orthodox their creed or liberal their profes- 
sion. Yes: if the Brahmo Somaj be animated 
by the spirit of Chuader Sen, I know no 
Christian Church that could surpass it in ac- 
ceptableness to man or God. 

But what is this Brahmo Somaj? It is a 
society of believers in one God. To us, this 
would not seem to be a remarkable distinc- 
tion; but in India, where there are almost as 
many gods, or objects worshipped as gods, as 
there are people, it is a peculiar thing to be- 
lieve solely in one God. Polytheism, or be- 
lief in many gods, idolatry, caste, and the 
degradation of women, are the evils which 
curse the natives of Hindostan. A few of 
their wisest men and purest souls, like Ram- 
mohun Roy and Chunder Sen, have seen the 
folly and wickedness of these beliefs, and the 
practices they lead to, and have opposed 
them, and suffered the consequences. Others 
have no belief in the popular religion, but 
do nothing to change it, either through in- 
dolence, or dread of the effect of apostasy 
upon their social position and family associa- 
tions, or hopelessness of supplying the people 
with anything better, in case they delivered 
them from their present errors. The Brahmo 
Somaj is a company of intelligent Hindoos, 
who have come out from the old religion, 
and united themselves on the basis of a belief 
in one God. They accept the name “ The- 
ism” as describing their faith, and are wil- 
ling to be called theists. The Brahmo 
Somaj, therefore, is the theistic church of 
India. It has branches in each of the great 
divisions of Hindostan, and is said already to 
number forty thousand adherents. 


A letter recently received from an intelli- 
gent traveller in India says of the Brahmos: 
“They are theists. They read the Bible as 
they would read any other book. They do 
not receive it as authority. They read the 
New Testament, and gladly study the teach- 
ings and life of Jesus; and some of them 
have gone so far as to acknowledge Him the 
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Prince of prophets ; but nothing more.” This 
shows us that Sen must be taken as repre- 
senting only one side of Brahmoism. 

It increases the difficulty of attaining a 
definite idea of the views and purposes of the 
Brahmo Somaj, to find that alduby there are 
two schools in the body. The one party be- 
lieving rationalistic doctrines, and the other 
fully accepting theism. Ina lecture on Ram- 
mohun Roy (who is acknowledged by many 
of the Brahmos as the founder of their so- 
ciety), the Unitarian missionary, Mr. Dall, 
describes a controversy between these two 
parties,—the Adis, or radicals, and the Prog- 
ressives, or conservatives, of the Brahmo 
Church. Ata national convention held in 
India a year ago, the struggle took place, 
which is thus described :— 


“ Representatives from I know not how 
many Brahmo churches were present. They 
had gathered, rejoicing in hope from city and 
country. The minister of the Adis was bring- 
ing to a close the crucial service of that crisis 
hour. ‘Can we, or can we not, be one?’ was 
the voice upon the air. ‘ Not without we re- 
nounce Jesus, aud deny the founder of the 
Somaj,’ was the burden of the Adi minister’s 
reply. He sat upon the dais ; Keshub on the 
floor at his feet. Emphatically and repeat- 
edly, in his discourse, had Keshub’s ‘ father 
in the ministry’ warned him that he was 
drawing dangerously near to Christ. He be- 
sought him never to allow the name of Jesus 
to be named in the mandir (Brahmo church), 
which had already, so he said (see the “ Mir- 
ror’s” Brahmo report of it), begun to bea 
Christian scar2-crow. or ‘terror of Christ.’ 
He ceased, and the large congregation were 
about to disperse in a silence which would 
have given consent. Then the Spirit of Trath, 
which is the Spirit of God, moved in the soul 
of our Keshub, with a power he did not, and 
could not, resist. The voice of that Spirit 
rose clearer and clearer, louder and louder, 
so as to enchain the attention, not only of the 
crowd within his chapel, but of the crowd with- 
out. He, trembling with emotion, and fight- 
ing down the tears, asked of God that he and 
such as heard him might never be untrue to 
any one of their great and.holy brothers of 
the past. ‘ My God, I cannot renounce any 
one of the trae brothers of my soul—amér 
None that heard that voice of 
God from the heart of Keshub, could mis- 
construe its meaning or its results. He would 
be simply true to what God and honest in- 
quiry should show him to be true in Jesus, ~ 
He would cry with the young prophet Mi- 
caiah, ‘As the Lord liveth, what the Lord 
God saith unto me, that will I speak!’ ‘The 
blow was struck. The deed was done. The 
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congregation dispersed, saying, ‘ From this 
hour we are two.’” 

Making all allowance for our miasionary’s 
Christian predilections, and waving our opin- 
ion as to the real separation of these two par- 
ties of the Brahmo Somaj, there is enough in 
the published speeches of Ckunder Sen, to 
make it certain that in a contest of this kind, 
he would certainly stand by Jesus as the 
chief of all the “ brothers of hissoul.” In an 
address given in Calcutta, in 1866, on “ Jesus 
Christ: Europe and Asia,” after tracing the 
wondrous life of Jesus, he says, “ Tell me, 
brethren, whether you regard Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the carpenter’s son, as an ordinary man? 

“Ts there a single soul in this large assem- 
bly, who would scruple to ascribe extraordi- 
nary greatness and supernatural moral hero- 
ism to Jesus Christ and him crucified? Was 
not he who by his wisdom illuminated, and 
by his power saved, a dark and wicked world, 
—was not he who has left us such a priceless 
legacy of divine truth, and whose blood has 
wrought such wonders for eighteen hundred 
years,—was not he above ordinary humanity ? 

“ Blessed Jesus! immortal child of God! 
For the world he lived and died; may the 
world appreciate him and follow his pre- 
cepts !” 

And farther on, referring to the slurs which 
Europeans had cast upon the Asiatics, Sen 
cried out, “Was vot Jesus Christ an Asiatic? 
Yes; and his disciples were Asiatics ; and all 
the agencies primarily employed for the prop- 
agation of the Gospel were Asiatics. Why 
should I, then, feel ashamed to acknowledge 
that nationality which he acknowledged ? 
Shall I not rather say, he is more congenial, 
and akin to my Oriental nature, more agree- 
able to my Ortental habits of thought and 
feeling? And is it not true, that an Asiatic 

can read the imageries and allegories of the 
Gospel, and its descriptions of natural ecen- 
ery, of customs and manners, with greater in- 
terest and a fuller perception of their force 
and beauty, than Europeans? 

“To us Asiatics, therefore, Christ is dou- 
bly interesting. . . . 

“ The more this great fact is pondered, the 
less, I hope, will be the antipathy or hatred 
of European Christians against Oriental na- 
tionalities, and the greater the interest of the 
Asiatics in the teachings of Christ. And 
thus in Christ, Europe and Asia, the East 
and the West, may learn to find harmony 
and unity.” 

Thus Chunder Sen addressed his own 
countrymen in 1866; and when, four years 
later, he spoke to the English friends who 
came around him, out of every sect, he 


ager the same truth in language only a 


ittle different. 
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“Perhaps you will ask me,” he said, 


“* What is the attitude you assume towards 
Christianity,—towards Christ? Do 
cord an affectionate and brotherly welcome 
to the missionaries of Christ? or do you look 
upon them with feelings of abhorrence and 
hatred?’ 
possible for a true theist, whether Indian or 
European, to cherish in his mind feelings of 
autipathy or aversion towards Christ or his 
disciples. That is literally impossible. There 
are thousands in India, 1 know, and many of 
them I number among my own friends, who 
do not at all like to see Christ preached to 
the populations of India. 


you ac- 


I, for one, must say that it is im- 


“ Christianity has come to India in a for- 


eign and repulsive form. Christianity in its 
Founder, in its earliest traditions, in its ear- 
liest laborers, was Oriental, Asiatic; and 
there is no reason why Christianity should, 
in the present day, be presented to the Indian 
population in any other than an Oriental and 
Asiatic aspect. 
let us study the Bible. 
imageries and precepts of an Asiatic and 
Oriental stamp? 
the spirit of Christianity comes to us as some- 
thing very natural, congenial to our hearts; 
something with which, by the peculiar con- 
stitution of an Indian mind, we are bound to 
sympathize? The true spirit of Christiani- 
ty shall be accepted by all India. 
thousands among my countrymen who deny 
that; but I, for one, so long as I live, shall 
continue to say that the real spirit of Christ, 
India will one day receive. 


Leave us to ourselves, ahd 
Do we not find there 


Do we not feel that 


There are 


“But I cannot say the same thing in re- 


gard to the doctrines and dogmas which you 
have presented to India. There are so many 
churches into which Christianity has been 
divided ; there are so many different kinds of 
doctrines and ceremonies and rituals pre- 


scribed and followed by different religious 
denominations who call themselves Chris- 
tians,—that India is really confounded and 
perplexed when she is asked to solve the 
great problem, Which of these is to be ac- 
cepted? which is the true one? ... 

“Each sect comes at a time te the Indian 
inquirer, and exhibits its own doctrines and 
dogmas. For the time being, these doctrines 
and dogmas engage the attention and inter- 
est of the Hindoo, and perhaps he is partially 
satisfied. 

“ But then comes the missionary of another 
church, and his mind gets unsettled; and 
thus, as he passes through various dogmas 
and teachings, he naturaily becomes quite 
confounded, and knows not what to do. 

‘‘ But remember, that all this time, though 
passing through a hewildering series of end- 
less dogmas, he still cherishes in his heart 
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respect and reverence for the central figure 
Christ. Then it is that, though we Indians 
have not been able to accept any particular 
form of Christianity, yet we are steadfast in 
our attachment to Jesus Christ, whom you so 
much respect and reverence.” 

Who could ask for fuller testimony than 
this to the Christian sympathies of Chunder 
Sen? Who of,us could ask for a different 
basis of fellowship than he accepts, when he 
appeals from the errors of the sects to the 
power of Jesus, in the spirit of his life, and 
the moral truth of his precepts? It is not 
Christ, which the enlightened Hindoo rejects, 
but sectarian and dogmatic Christianity. So 
do we. So do all liberal Christians. 

“Create not sects in the name of Jesus, 
but destroy them in his name,” cries Sen. So 
say we. 

Aod if, in addition to sectarian assump- 
tion, and the tyranny of the traditional 
creeds, there were added the cruelty and in- 
humanity which have been associated in the 
experience of India with a people called by 
the Christian name, how long would it take 
us to reject the name as we have rejected the 
dogmas of traditional Christianity? Mr. Al- 
drich, who acted as assistant missionary in 
Calcutta for the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation for a time, writes that he saw a Mussul- 
man most cruelly kicked and cuffed by an 
Englishman ; to all of which the Moham- 
medan returned no blow for blow, or reviling 
for reviling. Mr. Aldrich went to the injured 
man afterwards, and asked him how he could 
endure such treatment without retaliation. 
“Oh!” said the heathen: “it is the privilege 
of his religion. He is a Christian.” 

Is it any wonder, in the face of such exam- 
ples of Christian life and practice as this (and 
they have been the rule, and not the excep- 
tion), that Christian is not a very attractive 
name to the Hindoo; letting pass the diffi- 
culties that attend the doctrines as taught by 
the Trinitarian teachers? 

Is it not a wonder, on the contrary, that a 
people thus oppressed by nominal Christians, 
should receive at all the religious books or 
teachings of Christianity? And if they ac- 
cept Christ, must it not be as much in spite of 
his interpreters as in consequence of them? 





WHEN ? 
BY SCSAN COOLIDGE. 


If I were told that I must die to-morrow, 
That the next sun 

Which sinks should bear me past all fear and sorrow 
For any one, 

All the fight fought, all the short journey through, 
What should I do? 


I do not think that I should shrink or fa) ter, 
But just go on, 
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of | Deing my work, nor change nor seek to alter 


Aught that is gone; 
But rise and move and love and smile and pray 
For one more day. 


And, lying down at night for a last sleeping, 
Say in that ear 
Which hearkens ever: ‘‘ Lord, within thy keepin 
How should I fear? 
And, when to-morrow brings Thee nearer still, 
Do Thou Thy will.” 


I might not sleep for awe; but peaceful, tender, 
My soul would lie 

All the night long ; and when the morning splendor 
Flushed o’er the aky, 

I think that I could smile—could calmly say, 
“It is His day.’’ 

But, if a wondrous hand from the blue yonder 
Held out a scroll, 

On which my life was writ, and I with wonder 
Beheld unroll 

To a long century’s end its mystic clue, 
What should I do ? 


What could I do, oh! b'essed Guide and Master, 
Other than this: 

Still to go on as now, not slower, faster, 
Nor fear to miss 

The road, although so very long it be, 
While led by Thee? 


Step after step, feeling Thee close beside me, 
Although unseen 
Through thorns, through flowers, whether the tem- 
pest hide Thee, 
Or heavens serene, 
Assured Thy faithfulnezs cannot betray, 
Thy love decay. 


I may not know, my God, no hand revealeth 
Thy counsels wise ; 

Along the path a deepening shadow stealeth, 
No voice replies 

To all my questioning thought, the time to tell, 
And it is well. 


Let me keep on, abiding and unfearing 
Thy will always, 
Through a long centary’s ripening fruition, 
Ora short day’s. 
Thou canst not come too soon; and I can wait, 
If Thou come late. 
— The Independent. 





Selected. 
IN DUE SEASON, 


Ye who sow with anxious yearning 
Till the tiny leaflets peep, 
Waiting. watching, patience learning, 
“Tf ye faint not, ye shall reap.”’ 
Tho’ the harvest long delaying 
Cause you sorrowing, to weep, 

Still believe this faithfal saying,— 
‘If ye faint not, ye shall reap.” 
Ground now dead and barren seeming, 
Blooming shall awake from sleep, 

For the promise rises beamiug, — 
‘If ye faint not, ye shall reap.”’ 
Seeds of truth around you flinging, 
On fair mead and rugged steep, 
In your ears one truth be ringing, — 
‘If ye faint not, ye shall reap.” 
Fearless tread the path of duty, 
Joy shall cause your hearts to leap, 
When from fields of golden beauty, 
“If ye faint not, ye shall reap.” 
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ABRAHAM'S TREES. 


BY KIRKLAND. 








Pines of several kinds abound, under the 
general names of larch, fir, and others; the wal- 
nut, chesnut, elm, hazel, ash, acacia, the willow 





Not the least pleasant of the facts which we} 3nd the poplar; perhaps in the moist low 


become conscious of in studying the men and 
women of the Bible, are the indications of 
personal tastes. They come in bere and 
there, incidentally as it would seem a: first 
but are meant to help us to a better knowl- 
edge of the individual. Thus we see plainly, 
and it is delightful to see it, for it brings us 
nearer to them, that Abraham took pleasure 
in trees, Isaac dug wells, Ishmael and Esau 
loved the hunt, Jacob enjoyed taking care of 
flocks and herds. 

The land from which Abraham migrated 
was comparatively treeless; for whatever 
might have been the general fertility of an- 
cient Mesopotamia, one thing ia certain, that 
there must have always been the same vast, 
barren plains as now. Haran was situated 
in a region of verdure, but away to the south 
and west of it stretched great wastes of sand. 
And across these he came, over what is now, 
as it must have been then, the caravan route 
from Damascus to Tyre. It was a weari- 
some tract over which he journeyed befure 
he reached the springs of the Jordan. 

He could have seen no such sights in Ur 
of the Chaldees as met his eye as he went 
down the old road, through the country 
which was to belong to his descendants, till 
he reached one of its fairest and most fruit- 
ful spots in the valley of Hebron. 


The aspect which Palestine presented in 
many portions was quite unlike that of to-day. 
Although it never could have been in any 
extended sense a woodland country, there 
were once large forests, especially towards 
the north. The Bible proves most conclu- 
sively that such was the fact. The cutting 
off of the wood, and consequent failure of 
moisture, together with the neglect of irriga- 
tion, have been among the causes of the 
seeming sterility of the soil—only seeming, 
however, for, under the fostering care of a 
better government, and in the hands of an 
industrious and painstaking people, it would 
be found productive, and such fruits as once 
abounded there would be plentiful again. 

But what must have been the appearance 
in Abraham’s time, judging by the trees and 
shrubs which are seen there now, for we 
know that many have become extinct. In 
different localities are found different growths, 
for the climate between Lebanon on the 
north and the wilderness below Beersheba, 
presents the extremes of snow and tropical 
heat; the former in the upper mountain 
range, and the latter in the depressed plain 
of the Jordan, where it loses itself in the 
Dead Sea. 





lands, the plane, occasionally a palm; be- 
sides those for which the Holy Land is espe- 
cially distinguished, such as the sycamore, 


’| olive, fig, and pomegranate. 


Towards Tyre, says one, the country re- 
minds one of romantic valleys in Vermont, 
such is the charming intermingling of tree 
and shrub; some, like the maple and the su- 
mach, have the same familiar look, while 
growing side by side with them, only in 
stately proportions such as they can never 
attain to by our highest culture, are others, 
like the oleander, and the arbutus with ber- 
ries bright as coral, syringa, laurestinus, and 
myrtle. The black walnut is met with as 
one journeys south from Beirut; and walnut 
and ash as cne approaches Tiberias ; silvery 
aspens and willows and tamarisk along the 
water-courses. The almond-tree and the ca- 
rob both belong to Palestine, and they are 
alke in their early flowering; the Jatter is 
an evergreen, of the locust kind, and bears 
similar long sickle-shaped, reddish-hrown 
pods—the “husks” which the frodigal son 
ate in the time of his wretchedness and want. 
In the northern part of Dan there are yet 
old Orange-trees ; fig-trees are by no means 
unfrequent; they still overhang the road 
from Jerusalem to Bethany, just as when our 
Saviour walked there, seeming, says a trav- 
eller, “‘ to grow out of the solid mountain.” 
In the neighborhood of Jerusalem grow the 
apple, pear, pomegranate, and apricot, ex- 
tracting richness from what, in spite of gene- 
rations of neglect, must still be strong and 
fruitful soil. 

But beyond all other trees in Palestine for 
abundance and variety are the oaks. They 
are everywhere, from Dan to Beersheba; 
standing singly in the glades, as they would 
in a gentleman’s park in England, in groves, 
and even in tolerable forests. Some of them 
are of gigantic size, and are among the ver 
finest specimens of their race in the world, 
while others are dwarfed and scrubby. The 
beautiful rolling hills of Galilee are agreea- 
bly wooded with them; the sides of Tabor 
are sprinkled with these and pistachio-trees ; 
and away up to the north are noble red oaks 
hung with mistletoe. 

What a refreshing sight must this country 
have presented to Abraham after the glare 
of the yellow sands! And how delicious the 
first view of the valley of Nablous, as he 
came down to it from the mountain road 
over shard and flint! It was like another 
Eden for beauty, sheltered between the 
heights, and watered by the many springs 
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which bad their unseen sources far up in the 
clefts. There he made a halt, pitched his 
tent under an oak, or in a grove of oaks, as 
some translators have it, and worshipped God 
who had led him thither. His temple then, 
his home afterwards, and his sepulchre at 
last, were all under trees. 

After long journeying he reached what 
was through his many migrations his only 
real home, to which he always joyfully re- 
turned after his enforced absence in stranger 
places. And that fixed dwelling-place under 
the vast roof of an oak tree, was at Kirjath 
Arba—a city in the lovely valley of Hebron, 
in a region of fair fields inclosed by green 
hills—a spot which seems like Paradise to 
one who first comes upon it from the dreary 
desert below, and which is none the less a de- 
light to the eye of him who approaches it, 
as Abraham did, from the uninteresting and 
uncultivated heights about Jerusalem, thinly 
sprinkled with bushes and wild herbs. 

The tree under which he pitched his tent 
has been called a terebinth by some, but one 
who is so well acquainted with Palestine as 
to be a competent judge, (W. M. Thompson,) 
does not doubt that it was an oak. The two 
seem to be confounded by writers about that 
country ; but the former is described as small- 
er than the oak, and is not an evergreen. 
Its feathery lancet-shape leaves fall off in 


autumn; it bas small flowers and oval ber- 


ries in clusters, like tiny grapes. On the 
mountains it is by no means a large tree, but 
in the plains it spreads wide, somewhat like 
an oak, and attains to majestic height. 
Modern travellers say that enormous oaks, 
each one large enough to shelter an encamp- 
ment of tents, still grow in the neighborhood 
of Hebron. There have always been tradi- 
tions about Abraham’s oak. Men who early 
visited Palestine, such as Bishop Arculf, re- 
ceived them from the Jews and Mohemme- 
dans, who alike have great reverence for 
their father Abraham, and passed them down 
tous. Arculf speaks of the holm oak, which 
was there when he was at Hebron, and which 
he believed to be the very tree. The Jews 
so told him, and they pointed out certain 
immense foundations, known as the “ House 
of Abraham ;” near by wasa well, ten feet 
in depth, and of large circumference, which 
had once had a stone covering. To it the 
cattle and sheep which grazed on the near 
hills that closed in the valley, came to be 
watered. However groundless may be some 
of the Jewish stories about the patriarch, the 
features of the landscape remain unchanged. 
There is the delightful valley which was his 
dwelling-place ; and there are the green hills, 
through a gap of which, westward, may be 
seen the blue waters of the Mediterranean. 









They are the scenes which his eye loved to 
look upon. 


Maundrell narrates that there was an oak 


near Hebron which had been there since the 
time of Abraham, and that the Saracens 
called it dirpe, dry tree, because they said its 
leaves dried when our Saviour was crucified. 
Such is a specimen of the legendary lore. 


At the present time there is, or there was 


very recently, near Hebron, one of the very 
largest oaks in Pulestine, known as that of 
Abraham. It is not unlikely that the Jews, 
from their veneration for him, would see 
that his tree should be replaced, that there 


might always be one on the spot which was 
so sacred to them. 


Under such a wide-spreading oak, he was 


sitting, at his tent door, when there came to 


him those visitants who brought him one of 
the happiest messages of his life. ‘“ Rest 
yourselves under the tree,” he said, while 
he should go and get food for them, and it 
was there that he sat it before them, and 
waited while they ate. We have the scene 
plain as a picture before us; the cloudless 
Syrian sky, the shimmer of the hot air, the 
midsummer languor and stiJlness and dreamy 
sultriness over all the landscape, and the 
tent under the vast evergreen oak; and in 
the cool green shade of the tree, the hospita- 
ble old man and his heavenly guests. 

It is impossible not to see what a love this 
grand and tender-natured man had for trees ; 
when he would set up a memorial at Beer- 
sheba, instead of raising a pillar of stone he 
planted a grove. There was a well of sweet, 
clear water there. It was the halting-place of 
caravans; there the camels rested ; there the 
cattle from the lower pasturing-ground were 
watered ; there the wayfarer stopped to drink. 
I; was in such a place that he set the trees, 
where they could receive moisture from the 
fountain, and in return give more than they 
gained, and be to all who come up worn and 
faint from the stony wastes below, like the 
“ shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 
It would seem to have been from a humane 
motive that he planted this grove. 

Some believe it to have been the tamarisk, 
ap enduring and ornamental tree, very grace- 
ful with its long narrow leaves of exquisite 
feathery softness. In a good locality—and 
this was one—it grows tall and spreads wide. 
Tt is the same (Turfa) from which the Arabs 
gather what they call “manna,” a gum which 


oozes out of the bark in consequence of the 
puncture of an insect. This they collect in 
June, boil, clarify, and put up in leathern 
bottles for exportation. 


There remains yet another reference to the 


trees which Abraham took an interest in. 
When he went to buy a burial-place for the 
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wife of his youth, he selected a field in which 
there were trees. This is a fact not to be 
overlooked. The trees were named in the 
contract. The cave, the field, and “ all the 
trees that were in the field, that were in all 
the borders round about,” were secured to 
him. He had the first shaded cemetery. 
And he knew, having made the transfer sure, 
that when he himself ceased to-have a part 
in the beauty of the green earth, the trees 
that he loved so well would wave their 
branches and cast their shadows above the 
place of his sepulchre—Christian Banner. 


— -~—— 0 
Selected. 


CHRISTIANITY. 

Religion ought to be adaptive. If it were 
not so it could not be universal, and no reli- 
gion not fitted to become universal can bea 
true religion. It is impossible to conceive of 
so unreasonable a thing as a religion to be 
true when appropriate only to a fraction of 
mankind. ‘The Christian religion alone, in 
its purity, answers to that test. It meets all 
natures and all circumstances and all times. 
Hence you observe its various aspects, With 
some people it assumes the form of an intel- 


lectual adoption of principles with rigid ad-— 


herence to regulations. In other cases, it is a 


matter of emotion, or even passion, and plays - 


upon its subjects with strange and almost 
grotesque influences. With some it is a soft 
spiritual influence transfusing the life—to 
others, a rough series of struggles, with alter- 
nating hope and despair. 
—_—_—— Po 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
6th mo. 16th. Valley, Pa., 3 P.M. 
take 8 A.M. train from Reading depot 
Thirteenth and Callowhill for Port 
Kennedy; purchasing round trip 
tickets. 
se Upper Dublin, Pa., 3 P.M. 
« Manhaseet, N. Y., 11 A.M. 





. Chappaqua, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
“ Junius, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
“ Hopewell, Va., 11 A.M. 
“ Winchester, Va., 4 P.M. 
30th. West Nottingham, Md., 3 P.M. 
——_—__ -~~6—- _—_—_ 


MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION 


Will meet at Race Street Monthly Meeting room, on 
Second-day evening, Sixth month 17th, at 8 o’clock. 
Semi-annual election of officers; a full attendance 
desired. Atrrep Moors, Secretary. 





ITEMS. 


In 1832, less than forty years ago, Matthew Bald- 
win, now deceased, received from the Germantown 
Railroad Company his first order for a locomotive. 
Amid difficulties that at this day would seem almost 
insurmountable, he filled the order. It was a suc- 
cess, as the following advertisement in the daily 
papers of that day testify. 

“Notice.—The engine (built by Mr. Baldwin) 
with a train of cars will run daily, (commencing 
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Thursday) when the weather is fair. When the 
weather is not fair, the horses will draw the cars 
the four trips.” 

Now forty-eight trains pass over a portion of this 
road daily. 


THE census shows that there are in the United 
States 2,782 woollen mills, with 3,419 sets of cards. 
Of these, Pennsylvania has 471 mills, with 1,360 
sets of cards; New York, 248 mills, with 834 sets 
of cards; Ohio, 216 mi'ls, with 337 sets of cards, 
and Massachusetts, 18% mills, with 4,118 sets of 
cards. 


The Boston Transcript of Fourth month 23d 
says: The ice on lake Winnepiseogee is yet thick 
and strong, and quite free from snow. The Con- 
cord Monitor says, fishermen are improving the op- 
portunity, and daily many beautiful trout respond 
to the invitation, and are drawn out to gratify the 
eye, as well as appease the appetite. 


Tar Women’s Cottece.—Dr. R. J. Dodd, medical 
Director in the United States navy, has donated to 
the Women’s Medical College of Philadelphia, $4,- 
000 for the purpose of endowing a scholarship, to 
be known as the ‘‘Hannah Matilda Dodd scholar- 
ship,’’ in memory of his wife. Having seen a no- 
tice in the papers of the bequest of $4,000 to the 

| College by Dr. Aun Preston, the late dean of the 

Institution, he was prompted to donate an equal 
amount to the College as a fitting tribute to the 
memory of his wife. 


Mvcu has been said of the richness of the graz- 
ing regions of our northwest Territories, yet but 
few of us here can really appreciate their extent or 
the value of the grass. A missionary, travelling in 
some of the valleys of Idaho Territory, has sent to 

this city a bunch of the native grasses of that sec- 
tion, which has been sent to us for inspection. He 
gathered them upon the 28th of April, while ram- 
bliog over the south side of a hill, and found the 
| heads nearly ready to bloom. We measured the 
| specimens handed us, and find them to be 2 feet 5 
j inches long. Although it has been an uxcommonly 
cold and backward spring, still thus early the grass 
‘is heavy and fit tocut. Some idea of the climate 
_ can be gained from this little instance, where there 
‘are actual proofs to substantiate the assertions 
of the richness of the soil and mildness of the tem- 
perature. The Northern Pacific Railroad, which 
passes through this valley, also passes for hundreds 
; of miles toward the Pacific Coast through other 
valleys of similar fertility. —- Press. 


Tue water in the River St. Lawrence is lower 
than was ever known before at this season of the 
year. 


A Woman’s Dress Association is in working order 
in England, which requires its members “to dress 
moderately, neatly, and becomingly;” ‘never to 
spend more for dress than can be conscientiously 
spared for the -nose;” “to wear no unhealthy 
style of dress.” 


A scientific survey of Siberia is about to be made 
by officers of the Imperial Geological Society of St. 
Petersburg. The work is to begin, and is expected 
to be completed in the course of two years. 


Kets Jounston, in his summary of the results 
achieved by the Austrian expedition for the examina- 
tion of the sea between Spitzbergen and Novaia 
Zemlia, states that the open sea navigated in 1871 
below the seventy-eighth parallel is more than five 
hundred miles in extent longitudinally, and of indefi- 
nite breadth. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 15, 1872. No. 16 
SELLING GUT! SELLING OUT!!; JAMES W. QUEEN & CO,, 

Our stock baving been much reduced, we have de- Or TIOTANS, MATHEMATICAL AND 
termined on a further reduction of prices. PHILOSO HICAL INSTRUMENT 
Thibet Shawls, choice shades ; secure the bargains MAKERS AND IMPORTERS. 

now to keep till needed. Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Mottled Grenadine Shawls, very pretty and servicea- | Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 

ble. struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Lawns, large assortment, prices low. 


Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &c. 


The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 


Lace Sacques and Lace Pointes, at less than whole- 
sale prices to close out. 
Piques, Yosemite Stripes, Counterpanes, Shirt fronts, 
Bobinett, Hair Cloth, &c. 
Silk Poplins, Pine Apple Grenadine, Japanese Silks. 
Linens for men and boys, coating linens, dress and 
, mantle linens, &c. 


| BENJAMIN ALBERTSON Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 
, ‘¢ 2. Optical 5 ~ 
26 South Second Street. ‘¢ 3. Magic Lanterns, ~~ 


te 


4. Philosophical Instruments, 66 ‘ 





| OLAL 85 1 
RGA WIE Te hae. | 
We have just received per STEAMER our im- LA PIERRE HOUS E, 
) portation of CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 
: 8-¢ BAREGES AND CREPE MARETZ. Tkis newly established and modern built house, 
P The most desirable goods in the market for | located on Ocean Street, a short distance from the 
FRIEND’S DRESSES and SHAWLS, viz: Beach, will be re-opened Sixth Mo. (June) Ist, 1872, 
7 nd ie under the care of the proprietors of last season, who 
7 One lot 8-4 Mode Berege, $1.25 per yard. take pleasure in offering to Friends and others, the 
Z Une lot 8-4 White Berege, $1.25 per yard. best accommodations that can be secured by those 
y One lot 8 4 Mode Berege, $1.50 per yard. in search of comfort and enjoyment. 
- One lot 8-4 White Berege, $1.50 per yard. The advantages of its position, with an amply 
e One lot 8-4 Mode Crepe Maretz, $2 00 per yard. supplied table, offer superior attractions. 
re One lot 8-4 White Crepe Maretz, 52.00 per yard. Coach to convey visitors to and from the railroad 
- Friends have not had the above goods at these | depot and steamboat landing. 
h figures since the war. Accommodations for Two Hundred guests. 
is N. B.—Please send for samples. Goods sent by: NO BAR. 
pi on Stnth Me. (Sue) 9th mo. September, $5.80 por aa 
th Mo. (June) 9th mo. September, $2.50 per day. 
‘ STOKES & Woobp,, Seventh Mo. (July) 8th mo. August, $3 00 a 
ye S, W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, a ee staenction, althiie GG: Bent, 
| J08, B, HANCOCK, ELISHA FOGG, "" Ww. W. & H. C. GREEN, 
er MILES KING, MORRIS FOGG, Proprietors. 
se HANCOCK, KING & FOGG, wise END EOUEE 
sly | No, 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, - (Formerly Friends’ Cottage) Cape May City, N. 
by PHILADEL. «1.2. a 7 raed Ap - = ae a guests. ‘ 3 
: 8 ‘ rT wee f 
BRIOKLAYERS, BUILDERS, [~*~ “ tik — 
ide per day throug 
St. AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE A. P. COOK, Proprietress. 
ted Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. | ———— re 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 


Its Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. OARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


na- No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 





ais ISAAC G. TYSON, (First Street above Race St.,) 
71 PHOTOCRAPHER, ee 
efi: it 240 N. Highth Street. ; JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
Photographiag in all its branches, Special attem-'  ., wwer x, nicHanns, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
tion given to copying old pictures. No. 1620 Wood St. 


No, 924 Cherry St, 











FRIENDSB' 
Gaurational, 


tt ii et titi te te oe rere rere rere 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


For Boys and Girls. 


This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
réasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


Kennett Square Academy and Seminary. 


Chester Co., Pa,, 


“Accommodates pupils the whole year. 

pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 
Swirain C. SHORTLIDGE, 
A. C. Norris. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S ACADEMY, 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 


Will re open, as formerly, on the first Second-day 

of Ninth month next, provided with competent in- 

structors and excellent boarding facilities for both 

sexes in separate homes. 

MILTON JACKSON, M. s., 
___ Principal. 


Whole ex 


A. Mt. } Principals 


tfo 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Friends, near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio, 
will open its Third year, with the Ist session of 15 
weeks, on 9th mo. 10th, 1872; 24 session of 13 
weeks on Ist mo. 7th, 1873, and 3d s-ssion of 11 
weeks on the 15th of 4th mo., 1873. Whole ex 
pense for the schoo! year, deducting amount earned 
in two hours of each day devoted to physical in- 
custries, is $150.00. For catalogue containing full 
particulars, apply to E. W. Whipple, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. 


— ———— 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 
Expenses $200 per year. 
TRUSTEES, 
Barclay Knight, 
David Ferris, 





Pierce Hoopes, 
Ellwood Michener, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Princi- 
pal, pens cst Delaware pataatind Pa. 





REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
No. 526 CALLOWHIILL ST., PHILA., 


* Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 





INTELLIGENCER 





WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh &t., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
We now offer to the Public one of the largest 
assortments of Watches in this City at low rates. 
Special attention pela to tonegeising Fine Watches. 





SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT!! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Having engaged in another occupation intends to 
close out his Enting Stock of 


DRY GOODS 


AT 


REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 
SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &c. 


Please give bim a call as he will sell very cheap. 





A <p BILLBORY SS 
ie FURNITURE, - “@ \\ 


MATTRESS, FEATHER, \' 
AND } 

BEDDING WAREROOMS, 
44 NORTH TENTH 8T., 


Below Arch, 
CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


BED TICKING, 
FEATHERS, 

FEATHER BEDS, 
FEATHER PILLOWS, 
FEATHER BOLSTERS, 

FEATHERS BY THE POUND, 
MATTRESSES OF EVERY KIND, 
SPRING COTS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 
BLANKETS, 
COMFORTABLES, COUNTERPANES, 
ALL GOODS AT LOWEST CASH PRICES, 


#@- We are constantly adding to our assortment 















FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK | of Goods, in order to meet.the requirements for all 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


WANTED. 


A Male Teacher as Principal of Friends’ High 
School, West Chester, Pa. Apply immediately to 
L. H. HALL, 
Box 681, West Chester, Pa. 





“rare 


[peas Wilson — 


seasons of the year. 
R. @. LIPPINCOTT, 
429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
And Collector of oa Interest Moneys, 


City and Country property bought and sold. 
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